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PROTECTING MANURE FROM THE WEATHER, 

One of the sources of profit, or perhaps we 
should say, one of the items of saving to the 
farmer, during the winter, isthe manure made 
by his stock during this season. On the proper 
mode of saving this much of its strength, and 
consequently its value, depends. The too com- 
mon mode of throwing it out of the barn win- 
dows, to take the alternate drenching of the 
rains, the freezing of the cold, and the thawings 
of the warmer weather, is not the most prudent 
course to take with it. 

This species of manure is a compound of great 
value, if all of the ingredients can be retained 
until it is applied to the crops, where they 
will all be required, and used by the growing 
vegetable, to add to its size and productiveness. 
It is made up of vegetable and animal matter, 
both of which substances contain the due quan- 
tity of mineral matters, all of which may be re- 
quired in the formation of crops, and through 
them, for the sustenances of animals. Now if 
a part of these be washed out, and carried off 
by the rains and melting snows, or wafted away 
by the winds, in the form of gases, brought 
out by the fermentation which is sometimes in- 
duced by the changes to which it is subjected, 
there isa corresponding loss. Hence, if you 
can conveniently have it put under cover, by 
having a shed built over it, or by having a barn 
cellar into which to throw it, you will bea 
great gainer every year. 

The editor of the Boston Cultivator gave a 
hint on this subject, some time since, in which 
he alludes to what is called box feeding, in 
Engiand. In that country, you are aware, 
farmers make quite a profit by stall feeding cat- 
tle while fattening them for market. They 
therefore, sometimes put their cattle into pens, 
say ten feet square, and feed them, keeping them 
well littered, and thus accumulate a large quan- 
tity of manure, by building up the sides of the 
pens or boxes, as the manures accumulate, in 
order to keep the cattle in. 

Stall feeding for market would not be profita- 
ble in all sections of the United States, but the 
results, as far as the accumulation and preser- 
vation of manures are concerned, may give 
knowledge to us, useful to practice upon in our 
management of this article, so essential to the 
farmer. 

The following analysis is quoted by the Culti- 


showing the difference in box manure, that had 
been protected from the weather, and yard ma- 
nure that had not been so protected : 

Box manure. Yard manure. 


per cent. per cent. 
Water, * 71.04 71.00 
Nitrogenised matter, capable 
of yielding ammonia, 100 
parts dried, 2.37 1.07 
Salts, soluble in water, con- 
taining organic and inor- 
ganic matter, 10.07 4.06 
Organic matter, 5.42 1.82 
Inorganic matter, 4.28 2.78 
Phosphoric acid, 0.03 0.26 
Alkalies—potash and soda, 2.00 0.08 


Thus you see that there is quite a difference, 
and it shows the advantages of sheltering this 
species of dressing. A very little calculation 
will show that the gain or saving made, in a few 
years, would amply repay the extra expense of 
building sheds, or digging cellars for this pur- 
pose. 





; MANURING THE ORCHARD. 

In connection with the subject of transplant- 
ing young trees in autumn, is another, which, in 
justice to old trees, we would beg leave to urge 
upon your attention. It is that of giving your 
old trees, in the orchard, a good dressing of 
some kind of fertilizer, to renew their strength 
and energy, and rouse them up to action anoth- 
er season. The fall isa good time to do this. 
You cannot expend time, money, and labor in a 
more useful manner than by taking your man 
and team and yourself a day or two, and put 
round each tree, aload or two of barn-yard 
manure or muck, or, if you do not have either 
of these to spare, some chip dirt, or loam from 
the road side, or leaves, and scraping of woods 
or swamps. It will pay. You cannot expect 
that your trees will supply you, year after year 
with fruit, and the soil in which they are placed 
never become exhausted. If you would have 
continued heat from the fire, you must add fuel. 
If you would have continued fruit from your 
trees, you must add manure to them. 





Taxinc Care or Farw Inptements. Every 
farmer should have a house for keeping his im- 
Plements. It should be tight and dry; and 
adapted for repairing, altering, cleaning and 
sharpening them. Every implement, when not 
required for use, should have its proper place, 
and before it is laid past for winter, all the 
bright metal belonging to it should be carefully 
dried and well greased to prevent rusting. Rust 
is a viper which poisons the farmer’s purse : 
many farmers allow their plows, harrows, and 
cultivators to rust and rot in the corners of open 
damp sheds, during six months of the year, and 
they seem surprised that their implements, do 
not last longer. All farm implements, after 
having been used during spring, summer and 

fall, should have their wood-wook painted, also 
their coarse metal work; and every bolt and nut 
meinen seed = loss of an ounce of iron 
» 18 eq the loss of an ounce of gold. 
Carefulness in all things is economy, and — 
tle extra trouble saves extra expense. 
- (Exchange. 
TING AND Drinkine. “If i 
a et happiness in the fifth ao ues, 
aie —e one-half what you could 
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THE CORN CROP. 

Mr. Epiror :—It will afford me pleasure to 
have little plain talk with you about the crops 
of the past season. Corn, potatoes, wheat, 
oats, and all other grains, and the products of 
the orchard, have suffered chiefly from one cause 
—mildew. You ascribe the short crop to other 
causes. The readers of the Farmer have a very 
deep interest in knowing more upon this sub- 
ject than they now dé. Shall we enlighten 
them? 

In the Farmer for Oct. 9th, you say: ‘‘In- 
dian corn grew up green and succulent, but so 
fast, that it lacked strength of substance in its 
stalk, and the rains and winds flatted it down, 
and twisted it about, and this caused a little 
deficiency at the end of the ears, but it is the 
best crop of the year, and as the frost has kept 
off through all of September, it is ripened 
pretty well.”’ Now I want to know how you 
will apply the above to the crop raised on my 
farm in Glenburn. The land was in corn in 
1855,—in 1856 it was manured in the hill with 
manure kept in a barn cellar, and much of it 
had been kept over one year, having been shovel- 
ed over the summer before, and a small quan- 
tity of plaster carefully mixed with it. The 
land was liberally manured, well hoed twice, 
and the product of about an acre, of good sound 
corn 30 to 40 bushels, 800 large pumpkins, and 
5 to 8 bushels of white beans. I do not aim at 
entire accuracy in stating the product, but to 
be nearly so. But there is another view of this 
crop to which I wish to call your attention. I 
helped husk this crop, and noticing that there was 
but one ear on a stalk, generally, I counted out 
one hundred stalks from the bundles as put in 
the barn, and on ninety of the stalks there was 
only one éar to each. Three stalks of the other 
ten had two fair ears, and the other seven one 
ear and part of an ear. On the ninety stalks 
two ears were set and silked, and the husks 
grew to the usual size. In these ninety embryo 
ears there was not one kernel of corn. They 
were entirely barren. 

Another fact observe: the barren ears were 
all the lowest on the stalk. This loss of the 
lower ear, lessened the crops nearly one-half. 
But this is not all the loss, for many ears had a 
‘little deficiency at the ends. How much do 
these little deficient ends amountto? I counted 
many good ears and found from 30 to 32 kernels 
in each row, and from twelve to fifteen barren 
kernels, showing these ‘‘litéle ends,’’ as far as 
they go, make a loss of one-third of the crop. 
This crop was cut short full fifty bushels by 
mildew. The silk of the lower ears were killed 
by mildew, and caused barrenness. At a later 
period the upper ears were rendered barren, in 
part by the same process. 

It is a very easy matter to tell how mildew 
and caused barrenness in plants, or hills them, 
but it is not so easy to prescribe a remedy. 


P. M. 
Gkenburn, Oct., 1856. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
BEE CULTURE. 


Mr. Eprror :—I wish to make a few remarks 
through the columns of the Farmer, on the sub- 
ject of bee culture. Why is it that there is so 
little interest felt in the pleasant and profitable 
employment of bee keeping? While agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and the raising of stock and 
poultry occupy the attention of your readers, 
they seem to have no time to devote to the care 
of the small, but no less profitable, honey bee. 
There are thousands of pounds of sweets an- 
nually lost, in the single State of Maine, by the 
want of a little care and attention of its inhab- 
itants. Requiring but little capital and less 
labor, there are but few, especially among the 
rural population, that might not furnish them- 
selves with an occupation at once interesting and 
profitable. To be sure, at the season of swarm- 
ing, and at other times, bees require some at- 
tention, but what does not? Who expects any 
profit from his farm, or his dairy, upon which 
he devotes no more attention than upon his 
apiary? With many, a swarm is placed upon 
a stand, without any coursing ; no care is taken 
to keep away moths and other troublesome in- 
sects; they are not protected from the cold in 
the winter; and because they do not yielda 
rich return, they are said to be unprofitable, 
and not worth caring for. Now, this should not 
be so. I believe from the experience I have had, 
that, with proper care and attention, the cul- 
ture of bees will become a business of great 
interest and profit. 

I wish to make an enquiry respecting the use 
of the native thorn for hedges. Has any one 
used them for that purpose, and what is the 
way to plant the seeds so they will germinate 
and grow! APIARIAN. 

Brunswick, October, 1856. 


Norr. We agree with our correspondent in 
regard to bee keeping. It should be more at- 
tended to than it is. ; 

As to the native thorn, it makes a good hedge, 
but it is of slow growth. In order to make the 
seed germinate, they should be put in a moist 
place where they will freeze and thereby crack 
the shell which is very hard. The buckthorn 
will grow to a hedge in half the time it takes 
the native thorn to. So will the beech. [Ep. 


Prunine 1x Autumn. The late S. W. Cole, 
who strongly recommended autumnal pruning 
for fruit trees says: ‘*Thirty-two years ago in 
September we cut a very large branch from an 
apple tree on account of an injury bya gale. 
The tree was old and it has never healed over, 
but it is now sound and almost as hard as horn, 
and the tree perfectly hard around it. A few 
years before, and after, large limbs were cut 
from the same tree in the spring; and where 
they were cut off the tree has rotted, so that a 
quart measure may be put into the cavity.” 











Vacant Crayey Bens. If you have any stiff 
clayey beds vacant in your garden, have them 
dug up, leftin the rough, and give them a 
dressing of slacked lime or slacked ashes, and 
permit them to remain all winter to receive the 





benefits of the frost. 


The food usually selected for fattening poultry 
is oatmeal mixed either with scalding milk or 
water. Cooped fowls should be supplied with 
fresh food three times daily—namely, at day 
break, or as soon after as possible, at mid day, 
and again at roosting time ; as much as they can 
eat should be given them on each occasion, but 
no more than can be devoured before the new 
meal ; should any be left, it should be removed 
and given to other fowls, as, if kept it is apt to 
become sour, when the birds will not eat freely. 
The troughs for the soft meal should be scalded 
out daily, which can only be done conveniently 
by having a supply of spare ones. In addition 
to soft food, a supply of fresh clean water must 
be constantly present, and a little gravel must 
be given daily, otherwise the grinding action of 
the gizzard, which is necessary to the due di- 
gestion of the food, does not go on satisfactorily; 
the supply of a little sliced cabbage, or some 
turnip tops, or a green turf to pack occasionally 
being all that is required. A variation in the 
diet will be found very conducive to an increased 
appetite, and therefore the occasional substitu- 
tion of a feed of boiled barley for the slaked 
oatmeal is desirable. Some feeders have a di- 
vision in their troughs, or still better a small 
extra trough which always contains some grains 
for the fowls to peck at. Should the birds be 
required very fat, some mutton suet or trim- 
mings of the loin may be chopped upand scalded 
with the meal, or they may be boiled in the 
milk or water preparatory to its being poured 
over the food, and the fat of fowls so fatted will 
be found exceedingly firm. 


ASPARAGUS. 
Very many persons who possess gardens and 
an abundance of room, deprive themselves 
of this delicacy because they think there isa 
great deal of trouble and mystery in raising it. 
There is scarcely a simpler crop produced in the 
garden. We have given over and over again 
the mode of setting out beds, and may refer to 
it again in our next issue, as it can be done any 
time before the closing of the season by frost. 
Our purpose now is to give a hint as to the way 
of treating beds in autumn. It isthis: When 
the stalks have turned yellow, mow them off 
close with a scythe, and burn on each bed its 
own crop, scattering the ashes evenly over it. 
Then take a broad-pronged fork, which should 
be used in every garden, and fork over the bed, 
being careful not to injure the crown of the plants, 





manure. Let this remain until the frost is out 
of the ground in the spring, when the loose top 
should be raked off, and the remainder forked 
in. About the first of April sprinkle over each 
bed a dressing of cheap salt to the extent that 
no portion of the ground can be seen. This is 
all that will be required until the ensuing fall. 
[Germantown Telegraph. 





Preservation or Pumpkins. Pumpkins are 
valuable as food for cattle, hogs, &c., and are 
peculiarly grateful to milch cows in the winter 
season ; but the great difficulty is to prevent the 
rot attacking them. Without presuming to 
have settled the question, we venture the follow- 
ing suggestions :—Before your pumpkins have 
been frost-bitten, haul them to an open shed or 
barn floor ; keep them in a dry, cool place until 
there is danger of their being frozen, when 
either cover them thoroughly with straw or, 
what would be perhaps safer, remove them to a 
well ventilated cellar, and keep them through 
the very cold weather. They should be placed 
upon boards or shelves and examined from time 
to time, and all those that have become infected 
should be instantly made use of. If these in- 
structions should meet the eye of an experienced 
farmer, we should be obliged to him to commu- 
nicate to us his plan of keeping pumpkins 
through the winter. It isashame that farm- 
ers are not more willing to communicate knowl- 
edge which they have learned often by dear 
bought experience. 





Bess. The raising and management of bees 
has of late become something of an art. The 
old whim that success in the keeping of bees 
was altogether a matter of ‘‘luck’’ is now pret- 
ty much exploded. To be successful in the pro- 
duction of honey, requires constant and _ vigi- 
lant attention, and a knowledge of the wants 
of the habits and wants of this most industri- 
ous of insects. In this climate, the bee has 
much to encounter. In addition to the length 
of the winter, there are the moth and the ant, 
the most dangerous and unyielding of foes, 
both of which can only be kept from injuring 
the swarm by the use of suitable hives and the 
vigilance and care of the keeper. When, how- 
ever, a skilful attention is given to it, the mak- 
ing of honey becomes profitable. 





Preservinc Appies. If apples are carefully 
packed in hard wood sawdust, (how it would 
be with pine we know not,) they will keep in 
an open garret through our coldest winters. 
This we have tried, and we know it for a cer- 
tainty. But in packing, care should be taken 
that none of the apples touch the barrel nor 
each other. We have had them open in fine 
order when thus packed, long after those in the 
cellar were rotten, or so withered as to be use- 
less. [Exchange. 





Garpens will be found to be greatly benefited 
by having them dug deeply in the autumn, and 
having the lower soil exposed to the frosts of 
winter. It is better than a dressing of manure. 
In the spring when garden operations commence, 
the ground will be found in the mellowest con- 
dition, requiring only one-half the labor, and 
probably producing twice the crops, than if left 
untouched in the autumn. Remember, it can- 
not be dug too deeply. If the clay and virgin 
soil turn up, so much the better. [Telegraph. 





Correz as 4 Deoporizer. Fresh ground cof- 
fee is strongly recommended as a deodorizer and 
purifier in sick rooms, and is also an excellent 
preservative of game to be sent to a distance. 
Clean the game, cover the wounded parts with 
blotting paper, and sprinkle fresh ground coffee 
over and among the feathers or fur, as the case 
may be, and the game will keep good in any 





and apply a top-dressing of rich, short stable | 





weather. [Exchange. 


SIRUP OR MOLASSES FROM THE CHINESE 
SUGAR CANE. 

There was exhibited at the United States 
Fair at Powelton, by Col. Richard “Peters, of 
Georgia, samples of sirup, commonly called 
here, molasses, which he manufactured, the pre- 
sent season, from the juice of the Chinese Sugar 
Cane. He informs us, that when he first plant- 
ed the seed in the spring of 1855, he consider- 
ed it a humbug; but in the fall his children 
made the discovery as to its saccharine qualities. 
This induced him to plant an additional quan- 
tity last spring, ‘‘on land that ina fair season 
would produce forty bushels of Indian corn to 
the acre. The seed was sown in drills three 
feet apart, covered with a one-horse plow. ‘The 
seed came up badly from the deep and irregular 
covering.’’ The crop was worked the same as 
for corn. On the 13th ultimo, finding the seed 
fully ripe, the fodder was pulled and the seed 
heads cut. The fodder yielded over half a ton 
to the acre, and 25 bushels of seed. One-eighth 
of an acre of the best canes, and another eighth 
of the worst canes, yielded respectively the fol- 
lowing quantity of juice and sirup: Juice 253 
gallons, sirup 584 gallons, or at the rate of 468 
gallons of sirup per acre. The other eighth, 
yielded 179 gallons juice, and 43} gallons sirup, 
or at the rate of 346 gallons per acre. 

Col. Peters gives the following directions for 
preparing the sirup:—‘‘The juice should be 
placed in the boilers immediately on being press- 
ed, then boiled slowly, until the green scum 
ceases to rise ; then stir in a teaspoonful of air- 
slacked lime to five gallons of juice ; continue 
skimming and boiling until the sirup thickens 
and hangs down in flakes on the rim of the dip- 
per. I have made the clearest sirup by simply 
boiling and skimming, without lime or other 
clarifiers. The lime is requisite to neutralise a 
portion of the acid in the juice; the true pro- 
portion must be determined by well conducted 
experiments.”’ 


He says that the cost of making the sirup, 
upon his premises, will not exceed from ten to 
fifteen cents per gallon ; and that he will next 
season plant fifty acres of the cane for the pur- 
pose of giving ita fair trial. Le is satisfied, 
however, that every farmer and planter in the 
Southern States, will be enabled to make at 
home all the sirup required for family use at 
less than one-half the expense incurred at pres- 
ent in purchasing New Orleans sirup. Ile al- 
so sees no reason why the cane should not do 
equally well in most of the other States, as the 
latitude in which it is abundantly produced in 
China, is about that of Philadelphia. 

He presented us with a small sample of the 
sirup, which can be inspected and tasted by any 
one who may feel sufficient interest in the mat- 
ter to call at our office. 

To us the thing looks feasible, and as present- 
ing anew and valuable crop to our farmers, 
provided the climate shall be found adapted to 
its cultivation. [Germantown Telegraph. 

HIGH PRICE OF SUGAR. 

Those who have a ‘sweet tooth’’ will find but 
little comfort in reading the following, which 
we copy from the New York Tribune :— 

The recent general enhancement of the cur- 
rent prices of sugars, though stimulated and 
swelled by speculation, has a genuine basis. In 
the first place, there is an increase of several per 
cent. in the population of the civilized world, 
within the last quarter of a century, insuring a 
like increase in the natural demand for sugar. 

Then it is not doubtful that in the general ab 
sence of wars, the proportion of people able to 
purchase and consume sugar and other luxuries 
to the extent of their desires, likewise increased. 
it is further true that the general manufactur- 
ing and use of preserved fruits, &c., is rapidly 
increasing. But the successive failures of the 
grape for several years past has led to the di- 
version of the beet crop for French brandies, for- 
merly made of the juice of the grape, bearing a 
reputation anda price throughout the world 
which render this conversion highly profitable. 

Hence France, which, from Napoleon’s coro- 
nation to Louis Phillippe’s dethronement, had 
been steadily advancing toward the point of pro- 
ducing her own sugar, has recently been falling 
rapidly back to a position of dependence for her 
supply on the tropical cane growing India. 

1t is understood that the production of sugar 
in the British West Indies has fallen off since 
emancipation—the liberated negroes finding em- 
ployment more to their taste than the severe la- 
bor of the cane field and sugar mill—though in 
British Guiana the production of sugar has re- 
cently been and is still rapidly increasing.— 
California and Australia have had some part in 
producing the general results—those countries 
producing little or no sugar, while consuming 
largely, and at the same time increasing the 
world’s supply of bullion, and thereby enhanc- 
ing the prices of nearly everything but gold. 

Preservinc Piants in Winter. Nothing 
has more discouraged the cultivator of flowers, 
than the supposed difficulty of preserving them 
in winter ; but as experience is acquired, this 
obstacle disappears. Many plants may be sum- 
marily dealt with. Cactuses and scarlet gera- 
niums will do well in any dry cellar without 
water. More plants die in winter from the ef- 
fects of damp than by frost, and they should 
be watered sparingly, just enough to keep them 
from flagging. The best method of wintering 
them is in frames, well surrounded with dung, 
and covered with a thick mat or carpet, giving 
plenty of air when the weather is not frosty. 
When plants are frozen in windows, &c., let 
them thaw in a dark cellar, and they will often 
sustain no injury. In this way may be presery- 
ed Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Verbenas, Hyd- 
rangeas, &c., and they will come out fine and 
fresh after a long winter. 


How ro Cure Corn Starks. Most people cut 
them up near the ground. This is the best way, 
if they can be cured—and they can be by 
packing them in the barn on top of hay or 
grain, with their butts up. No matter how 
tight they are packed, they will allcure. Try 
it. [W. Farmers’ Journal. 

Tus Larcest Yer. A cucumber was raised 
this year in the garden of Bradbury Robinson, 
Esq., at East Corinth, 40 inches in length, 10 
inches diameter, weighing 10 pounds, and ex- 
hibited at the Fair at Exeter. 











A SEASON SONG. 


Oh! ripe and ruddy autumn, now 
Thou givest once again 

A rich reward to anxious man 
For all his toil and pain; 

Thou art a queen, a stately queen, 
Among the graces three, 

For lovely spring and summer bright 
Are handsome unto thee; 

Right royally, with lavish hand, 
Thou spread’st o’er hill and plain 

The luscious symbols that proclaim 
The lustre of thy reign. 


Oh! gentle, bounteous autumn queen 
Brown daughter of the sun, 

Effulgently thou tread’st the path 
His burving courses run; 

Thou lay’st thy magic wand upon 
The green and tender grain, 

And full cared harvest gladdens earth 
With teeming fields again; 

The bough that bends with golden fruit, 
The purple clustered vine, 

Oh! ripe and ruddy autumn queen, 
Are thine and only thine. 


Oh! bless’d and blessing autumn queen, 
Commission’d from above 

To gem the matron breast of earth 
With jewels of God’s love; 

The green hill-sides are wild with glee,— 
The valleys swell with song,— 

The everlasting mountain tops 
The anthem-peals prolong,— 

And all the kindred of mankind, 
In one great rapture-strain, 

Sing praise to him who bade thee fill 
Their garners once again. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 


AWARDS OF PREMIUMS. 


Butts anp Butt Catves, Ist prem., J. & E. 
Wadsworth, East Livermore, full blood Durham bull, 
three years old; 2d do., J. & E. Wadsworth. 

Herefords—Ist prem., J. H. Underwood, Fayette, 
200. 

Grades—Ist prem., B. F. Carr, Winthrop, 2 00. 

Bull calves—Ist prem., Hon. A. P. Morrill, Read- 
field; 2d do., Obadiah Whittier, Vienna; B. F. Carr, 
Winthrop, grat. 100; W. Clough, Mt. Vernon, grat. 
50c; D. French, 3d, Mt. Vernon, grat. 50c. 

O. Wuirtrer. 

Steers Axp Srrer Catves. Three years old, Ist 
prem.,S. Clough, Fayette, girth 6 ft. 5 in.; 2d do., A. 
Packard, Readfield, girth 6ft. Gin. 

Two years old, lst prem., 8. H. Richardson, Read- 
field, girth 6 ft. 3 in.; 2d do., J. Jacobs, Mt. Vernon 
girth 6 ft. 3 1-2 in. 

One year old, lst prem., Allen Packard, Readfield, 
girth 5 ft. 10 in.; 2d do., S. H. Richardson, Readfield, 
girth 5 ft. 8 in. 

Steer Calves, Ist prem., I. M. Patridge, Fayette; 
2d do., I. B. Stain, Mt. Vernon. 

S. H. Ricaarpson. 

Worsine Oxeyx. Ist prem., S. H. Richardson, 
Readfield; 2d do., John Hill, Mt. Vernon; 3d do., 
G. W. Hains; 4th do., B. Waugh, Jr. 

Four years old, lst prem., A. Daggett, Manchester. 

D. Harys. 

Cows, Heirers, &c. Durhams, Ist prem., Jesse 
Wadsworth, East Livermore; 2d do., J. Wadsworth. 

Two years old heifers, Ist prem., J. Wadsworth; 
2d do., J. G. Dunn, Mt. Vernon. 

Herefords, lst prem., yearling heifer, I. Il. Under- 
wood, Fayette. 

Grade cattle, lst prem., A. Lane, Fayette; 2d do., 
G. Davis, Readfield. . 

Two years old, lst prem., D. Craig, Readfield; 2d 
do., W. Cochran, Readfield. 

Yearling heifers, Ist prem., J. 1. Underwood, Fay- 
ette; 2d do., B. King, Mt. Vernon. 

Calves, Ist prem., J. R. Marston, Mt. Vernon. 

G. W. Huyton. 

Sueer. Ewes, Ist prem., G. Hawes, Readfield; S. 
Lane, Mt. Vernon, grat. 2 00. 

Grade Bucks, lst prem., 8. H. Richardson. 

French Merino bucks, lst prem., S. N. Watson, 
Fayette. D. Marston. 

Swive. Boars, lst prem., D. Craig, Readfield. 

Breeding sows, lst prem., 0. Bean, Readfield. 

Pigs, 1st prem., 0. Bean; 2d do., E. Williams, 
Readfield; J. Kezer, Winthrop, grat., Vol. Maine 
Farmer; D. Craig, grat. 100. D. Marstoy. 

Horses. Stallions, Ist prem., D. L. Hains, Read- 
field; 2d do., B. F. Wing, Winthrop. 

Farm horses, lst prem., 8. G. Fogg, Readfield; 2d 
do., J. O. Wing, Winthrop. 

Breeding mares, Ist prem., E. Libby, Readfield; 
2d do., N. T. Robinson, Mt. Vernon. 

Three years old colts, Ist prem., J. W. Duncan, E. 
Livermore; 2d do., G. 8S. Worcester, Mt. Vernon. 

Two years old colts, Ist prem., John Berry, Vienna. 

There was a yearling colt on exhibition, owned by 
H. A. Macomber, and weighing 650 Ibs., which was 
worthy of a premium, but the committee have none 
at their disposal. B. F. Wine. 


Speen or Horses. Ist prem., time 3 min. 2 sec., 
W. Beals, Jr., Winthrop; 2d do., time 3 min. 9 sec., 
D. L. Haines, Readfield. D. Foss. 

Crors. Garden vegetables, lst prem., Dr. Brown, 
Readfield; 2d do., S. H. Richardson, Readfield. 

L. ARMSTRONG. 


Aenicutturat IupLements. Ox yokes, lst prem., 
S. H. Richardson; 2d do., G@. W. Hains. 

Set ox shoes, lst prem., S. Ladd, Mt. Vernon. 

H. Paruiy. 

Leatner, Boots, SsHozs, Harnesses. But few 
entries in this division. 

Harnesses, Ist prem., 8. B. Fogg; to the same, for 
horse blanket, grat. 50c. J. E. Varney. 

Hovsenotp MAnuractures. Mixed flannel cloth, 
Ist prem., Mrs. J. Dudley, Readfield; striped frock- 
ing, lst prem., Mrs. S. Kimball, Vienna; cotton and 
woolen flannel, Ist prem., Mrs. J. Robinson, 2d, Mt. 
Vernon—2d do., Mrs. B. C. Philbrick, Mt. Vernon; 
domestic carpeting, Ist prem., Mrs. A. Stone, Mt. 
Vernon—2d do., Mrs. N. B. Frost, Wayne—grat. to 
Mrs. E. H. Frost; hearth rugs, lst prem., Mrs. R. 
C. Morrill, Readfield—2d do., Mrs. P. Morrill, Read- 
field; worsted hose, Ist prem., Mrs. J. W. Adams, 
Readfield—2d do., Mrs. D. F. Sampson, Readfield; 
woolen half hose, lst prem., Mrs. J. W. Adams—2d, 
do., Mrs. E. D. True, Fayette; bed spreads, lst prom., 
Mrs. G. R. Porter, No. Monmouth—2d do., Mrs. E. 
S. Robinson, Mt. Vernon; woolen comforters, Ist 
prem., Mrs. J. Hill, Readfield—2d do., Mrs. 8. Rob- 
bins, Mt. Vernon; worsted yarn, lst prem., Mrs. B. 
Davis, Mt. Vernon; woolen blankets, lst prem., Mrs. 
A. Stone, Mt. Vernon; cotton and woolen blankets, 
lst prem., Mrs. D. French; wrought pillow cases, 
prem., Mrs. D. French; wrought skirts, prom., Miss 
Abba M. Smith, Readfield; wrought collar, prem., 
Mrs. R. C. Morrill, Readfield; crocha, collars, Miss 
S. E. Cargill, Winthrop, aged 12 years, grat. 500; 
worsted work, prem., Mrs. B, 8. Kelley, Winthrop; 
needle work, prem., Mrs. W. P. Caldwell, Readfield. 

There were many other articles presented in this 
division, but the committee have no premiums to 
award them. E. 0. Bean. 

Fruir ANp Frowers. Winter apples, lst prem., 
D. C. Wheelock, Readfield; 2d do., Benj. King; 3d 
L. Armstrong. 

Grapes, lst prem., Mrs. S. Nesbit. 

Best pears, H. 8. Nickerson. 

Bonnet of flowers, let prem., L. H. Briggs; 2d do., 











ANDROSCOGGIN AG. SOCIETY. 
LIST OF AWARDS. 


Caninet Wane, Fursxirune, anp Iron Manvurac- 
tures. F, Newell, two improved melodeons, Ist 
prem., 3 00; J. R. Crocker, common door, and pair 
window blinds, 2d do., 200; J. G. Elder, show case, 
3d do., 100; M. A. Jones, patent churn, grat. 1 00. 
Epaunp Sita. 

AGricutturaAL Toots. Plows, L. Gilbert, Greene, 
Ist prem., 3 00; I. G, Field, Lewiston, 2d do., 2 00; 
N. French, Auburn, 3d do., 1 00. 

J. G. Locke, straw cutter, prem., 75c.; G. W. 
Ham, ox yoke and fixtures, grat. 1 00. 





L. Giteerr, 
PLowine Matcu. Ist prem., L. Gilbert, 4.00; 2d 
do., P. Bradford, 3 00; 3d do., I. G. Field, 2 00. 

0. Mower. 
Hovseno.py Manuractures. Best specimen fulled 
cloth, home made and home dyed, Mrs. G. W. Jor- 


dan, Lewiston, prem. 200 
Best specimen plain flannel, Mrs. G. W. Jordan, 
Lewiston, 200 
millinery, Mrs. E. L. Plummer, Lewiston, 2 00 
painting, J. B. Hudson, Lewiston, 200 
printing, J. A. Smith, Lewiston, 100 
dentistry, N. Woodbury, Lewiston, 100 
cotton counterpane, Mrs. N. Knight, 150 
2d do., Mrs. John Lombard, 100 


There were several qui'ts and counterpanes nearly 
equal to the above, and the committee recommend 


gratuities to 

Mrs. W. N. Ames, of Lewiston, 25¢ 
« G. W. Ham, bad 25e 
« J.8&. Garcelon, bad 25¢ 
« G.W, Jordan, es 25e 
« H.M. Wilson, 6s 25e 
« J. Hamilton, Webster, 25e 
Baptist Sewing Circle, Turner, 250 
Best woolen blankets, Mrs. G. W. Jordan, prem., 25c 
toweling and table linen, do., 25¢ 
2d do., Mrs. J. 8. Garcelon, 25e 
rag rug, Miss Sarah Walker, 150 
2d do., Mrs. T. Ludden, Turner, 100 
yarn and rag rug, Mrs. W. C. Stevens, T5e 
2d do., Mrs. C. R. Mitchell, 50c 

yarn floor carpet, Mrs. D. P. Atwood, Po- 
land, 150 
rag do., Mrs. M. Carville, Lewiston, 100 
2d do., Mrs. 8. Robinson, Durham, 50¢ 


woolen knitting yarn, Mrs. W. Woodward, 1 00 


woolen hose, Mrs. G. W. Jordan, Lewiston, 50c 
2d do. Mrs. J. 8. Garcelon, 6s 25e 
half hose, Miss Mary Barrell, Turner, 50c 


2d do., Mrs. C. Mower, Greene, 25e 
ladies’ hose, Mrs. J. S. Garcelon, Lewiston, 50c 

«  half-hose, Mrs. P. Garcelon, 25e 
lamp mat, Mrs. R. Holmes, 50c 
ottoman, Mrs. W. R. Ham, 50c 
chair seats, Mrs. W. T. Webster, 50¢ 
burr basket, Mrs. J. A. Martin, 50c 
sofa pillow, Mrs. J. W. Macomber, 25¢ 
embroidered skirt, Mrs. P. Frye, 50¢ 

2d do., Mrs. J. Lombard, 25e 


The committee beg leave to recommend gratuities 
on the following articles:— 

Crayon painting, Miss 8. J. Mitchell, 25¢; do., 
Mrs. A. G. Richardson, 50c; crayon picture, Miss 
Sarah Stevens, 50c; do., Mrs. Perkins, 50c; hair 
work, Mrs. R. A. Budlong, 50c; three patch-work 
quilts, made by Persis Bray, of Turner, at age of 2 1-2, 
3 1-2 and 5 years respectively, 50c; rag rug, Mrs. H. 
D. Irish, 25c; braided rug, Mrs. J. Weymouth, 25c; 
mittens and gloves, Mrs. G. W. Jordan, 25c; hose 
knit by alittle girl 8 years old, Mrs. J. Moulton, 
25c; tidy, Mrs. E. Field, 25c; wax flowers, Mrs. P. 
Dagget, 25c; fancy articles, Mrs. T. Ludden, 50c; 
box feathers, 25c; cotton flannel, Mrs. C. Washburn, 
50c; do. do., Mrs. R. Chamberlin, 50c. 

W. P. Frve. 

Compost MAnvres. Ist prem., Capt. J. Stevens, 
Greene; 2d do., Hon. 8. H. Read, Lewiston, 2 00. 

C. Mower. 


Capt. John Stevens’ Statement. Heap composed of 
green brakes, old potato tops, muck and leaves from 
swamp, sods from broken up pasture ground, such as 
will not rot but leave the ground in bad shape unless 
taken off. I prepare a grate on which I make my 
heap; near this I dig a vat 4 feet deepand 10 feet 
square, in which I prepare my ley, composed of satu- 
rated water—quicklime about 2 bushels, soot 1 bush- 
el, ashes 4 bushels, salt 4 bushels, plaster 4 bushels. 
In making the ley, the lime is slacked, and put in af- 
ter the other materials are added. The grate is built 
eight inches from the ground to let the air under.— 
The heap is commenced with green vegetables, about 
8 inches deep. Then put on as much muck, and mix 
slightly. Wet with ley thoroughly. Lay on again 
as before, and wet with ley until the heap is built, 
containing about six cords. After the heap is com- 
pleted, cover it over with brakes or straw so that the 
sun and wet will not injure it. In four or six days 
after the heap becomes heated, take off the covering 
and wet again thoroughly by punching holes with a 
bar. Repeat this four times, when the desired effect 
will have been produced. I also have a ditch running 
to the vat, which takes all rinsings from the barnyard 
to the vat. 


Hon. Stephen H. Reed’s Statement. The subscriber 
enters for premium a quantity of compost, estimated 
to be not less than six cords, having been prepared 
since the middle of June last, as follows: About one 
half was prepared in my hog yard, 12 by 18 feet, with 
a plank floor and roof. The manure and bedding 
from the horse stable is thrown into the yard daily, 
adding swamp muck, loam, weeds from the garden, 
unleached ashes, swamp grass, &c. The drain that 
conveys all the slops from the house empties into this 
yard; by this it is kept sufficiently moist to keep up 
a proper fermentation; occasionally pitching it over 
—throwing oner the contents of the privy vault. The 
remainder was prepared under my ox and cow linter, 
by adding almost daily something such as muck, 
loam, straw, &c., to keep the strength from escaping, 
and to take up the urine; and with such compost, 
prepared in that way, I can add one half or more to 
my manure yearly, and I think I can safely say 
from actual experience that it is worth as much per 
cord as the clear manure usually managed by farmers. 





Overworkinc THE Brary. An intelligent 
writer in one of our large cities gives a note of 
warning which many, in the present excitement 
and rush of our country, would do well to heed. 
“In one of our lunatic asylums,” he says, 
‘*there are now several gentlemen, all of whom 
were one year ago in full health and active 
business, and in each of these cases mental 
aberration is traceable directly to overworking 
the brain. They are men of wealth and social 
eminence, and, until their sad affliction, were 
distinguished for usefulness in the church and 
the community. But to these we must add 
perhaps thousands of cases in which premature 
old age, or permanent ill-health, and mental im- 
becility, have arisen from similar causes.’’ 


Campfor a Rewepy ror Mice. Any one de- 
sirous of keeping seeds from the depredations 
of mice, can do so by mixing pieces of camphor 
gum in with the seeds. Camphor placed in 
drawers or trunks will prevent mice from doing 
them injury. The little animal objects to the 
odor, and keeps a good distance from it. He 





Mrs. P. Dagget. &. Jenngss. 


will seek food elsewhere. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FARMER. 
Toot Houses. On every farm there should 
be a building appropriated exclusively to the 
preservation and winter storage of farming im- 
plements. This should be not less than twenty- 
four feet long, by eighteen or twenty wide, 
with fourteen feet posts. An elevated roof, 
which will admit of an ‘‘attic,’’ is also a most 
desirable feature. On the lower floor, the lar- 
ger, or more ponderous or unwieldy instru- 
ments may be stored ; on the second, the smaller 
sorts, and in the attic, that infinite variety of 
necessaries essential to the successful and facile 
performance of the various important details in- 
volved in modern husbandry. Wheels, plows, 
harrows, carriages, carts, cultivators, racke, &c., 
may here be securely deposited when the season 
for using them has passed by, greatly to their 
preservation, and with no small augmentation 
of their practical efficiency when used. No im- 
plement of husbandry, however insignificant, 
should be laid aside without being thoroughly 
cleansed, and repaired if it has received injury. 
A coat of paint applied to the wood-work, and 
an application of some anti-corrusive mixture, to 
the iron and steel work of every agricultural 
implement, should be allowed every autumn, 
befure storing it. This practice will add great- 
ly to their eficiency. 
WORK SHOPS. 
It is always perplexing and unpleasant, and 
not unfrequently a cause of much expense, to be 
compelled to ran to the joiner or the black- 
smith every time a spoke is loosen2d, a wheel- 
barrow injured, or a strap broken. To obviate 
such contingency, the farmer should either be 
himself, or have in his employ, one who can re- 
pair such injaries, and he should also provide 
accommodations and tools which will enable 
him to do it. A workshop, with a good bench, 
vices, and all the various efceteras of mechanic- 
al art, required in the performance of the more 
simple details, should be among the buildings-of 
every homestead. Its location should be con- 
tiguous to the tool house, well ventilated, with 
‘“‘a place for everything and everything in its 
place.”’ A little skill in the use of tools—and 
this any person of moderate capacities can read- 
ily acquire, will enable one to save many dollars, 
annually, besides furnishing pleasurable and 
profitable employment for many an otherwise 
idle and perhaps painful bour. Here should be 
found white sash, paints, oils and brushes; 
cements, pruning and grafting tools; spatulas 
for transplanting and syringes for irrigating 
plants ; glass, nails, screws, putty, glazing tools 
and, indeed, every article that may be required 
in keeping the premises and apparatus of the 
farm, ina state of the most perfect and com- 
plete repair. 
RAILROAD DOORS. 
These doors are far superior to the old-fash- 
ioned doors, which revolve on hinges. They 
are opened and closed by means of a rail and 
several small iron trucks securely attached to 
the op, and are so constructed as not only to 
close the door effectually against the ingress of 
rain, snow and cold air, but to be very durable, 
and in every respect, efficient. Large doors are 
formed by one inch, matched boards, placed per- 
pendicularly, and crossed by matched strips of 
the same in a diagonal direction, or from cor- 
ner to corner, on both sides. These strips are so 
put on as to represent the sheathing often seen 
on fine houses, being about six inches in width, 
and covering the entire surface. It will be 
seen at once that three thicknesses of matched 
boards, securely nailed and thoroughly painted, 
besides being so hung as to obviate effectually 
all possibility of sagging, as is the case with 
doors of ordinary construction and workman- 
ship when hung in the usual way, must secure 
an article of great efficiency and of an almost 
indestructible character. 
The labor of opening and closing these doors 
may be performed by the merest boy, and, in 
windy weather, they are not slamming and en- 
dangering not only their own fastenings and fix- 
tures, but the lives, also, of all by whom they 
are approached. The old fashion of placing 
the trucks at the bottom is anything but de- © 
sirable, as the former is liable to become clog- 
ged by snow and ice; but when it is placed at 
top, no obstruction can possibly intervene from 
this source ; the door glides easily along the rail, 
and never requires to be forced open by main 
strength. Small doors for tie-ups, sheds, out- 
houses and other similar buildings, are construct- 
ed ina similar way. They are much cheaper 
than pannel doors, to which they are preferable 
for all purposes where strength and durability 
are desired. 
Ventitators. Barns, stables, and, in fact, 
all buildings occupied by domestic animals, or 
used for the storage of hay, grain, &c., should 
be provided with ventilators to secure the ready 
escape of mephitic vapors and deleterious gases, 
and to supply fresh air. These are constructed 
in a great many ways, but the most efficient is 
to place them on the top of buildings. A ven- 
tilator should be four feet square by five feet 
high, exclusive of theroof. The slats are placed 
in the same way asthe slats in the common 
house blind, and made of wooden stripe four 
inches wide and three-fourths of an inch thick ; 
the roof is similar in shape to that of a Chinese 
pagada. This admits light as well as air, with- 
out admitting rain or snow, asa sash of glass 
is put in the bottom whenever there is a pros- 
pect of dull weather, or during storms. These 
ventilators may be made very ornamental ; for 
ordinary purposes of purification, the above 
fashion is a desirable one, on account of its su- 
perior efficiency and cheapness. CHELTENHAM. 
(Germantown Telegraph. 


Vernet’s Mernop og Parntinc. The method 
of portrait painting introduced in Paris by 
Horace Vernet, the well known artist, consists, 
first, in mixing the colors with olive oil, which 
avoids the drying of the colors and the cleans- 
ing of the brushes. When the painting is 
finished a layer of the absorbing earth is applied 
to the back of the canvass, the oil is absorbed 
and the painting becomes a pastile or crayon 
drawing. The earth is then removed anda 
coat of flax seed oil is substituted, which pene- 
trates the colors, and the work isdone. The 
method is said to be superior to any other prac- 
ticed in this beautiful art, and the pictures are 








described as of peculiar excellence. 














